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SELECT TALES. 


died on his passage to New England, whither 
he was fleeing from a persecution that had 


A BRIDAL confiscated his property, and for three long 
IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS. years held him confined in prison. He at 
length escaped, and with his wife and child 


embarked, as he hoped and prayed fora better 
world, His prayer was doubtless answered in 
mercy, for his was not a constitution, or mind, 
that could long have struggled with the hard- 
ships of the wilderness; and he died the day 
before the vessel entered the harbour. His wife 
survived him but two weeks,and the little weep- 
ing Mary was thrown upon the charity of stran- 
gers. They had kind hearts in those old 
times, and, though their own portion was ever 
so small, always imparted a share to the needy. 
Mary found many willing to wipe away her 
tears and shelter her from sufferings, and final- 
ly, in Capt. Waldron and lady, protectors in- 
dulgent as parents. They resided at Dover, 
New Hampshire, then considered as belonging 
to the Massachusetts, and found Mary, while on 
a visit at Boston, carried her to their home, 
and treated her with all the tenderness they 
could have shown their own child. Captain 
Waldron was a man of consequence in Dover, 
and his wife considered one of the first women 
in the town, and it was frequently observed 
that they would make quite a lady of Mary. 
But the qualifications for ladies were not, at 
that period, graduated on exactly the same 
domestic union of such cemented by that mu-| scale in Dover as at the present «i Mary 
tual confidence, those kind, yet quiet atten-| was thought to be well educated, yet she had 
on and reciprocal sacrifices to promote the| never been taught dancing, painting, nor em- 
appiness of each otber, which cause so|broidery, nor had she studied French, music, 
much real felicity of wedded life; the felicity | nor Euclid. She could read, however, as flu- 
arising from the certainty of being beloved. {ently as any modern fine lady; and read too, 
Our ancestors must have enjoyed this. No-| with those tones of feeling that penetrate the 
thing but that affection which is stronger) heart of the listener. Her voice had music in 
than the fear of death, that love which* wo- | its expression, and she sung so sweetly, no gal- 
man’s own fond spirit” can only feel, could} lant amateur could have preferred the piano to 
_ induced her to consent to sbare the| the warblings of her ** wood notes wild.” More- 
angers and distreses ofthe wilderness. Ifer| over, Mary could sew, and knit, and spin, and 
empire is the heart; to rule there, what will | milk, and lay a table, and prepare a saat in 
she not dare, or suffer, The men had a wider|thevery best style of any girl in the settle- 
sphere of ambition, Tbey intended to found| ment, and all before she was sixteen. Then 
anation whose faith should be pure,and free lom | nature, whose gifts are far more to be coveted 
unconquerable;vct even then their dearest hope} than those of fashion, or fortune, had been 
must have centered in their own families. | prodigal to Mary. She was the fairest girl in 
When husbands and fathers went armed to! the country and many aged women, when gaz- 
their labors, and dared not venture from the! ing on her sweet face, shook their heads, and 
sight of their homes lest the enemy should sur-| prophesied she had not long to remain in this 
prise the helpless inmates, could they fail in| dark world. Mary’s beauty was not of the kind 
love and fidelity to those they guarded so| that is  unchangingly bright;” it was the love- 
sedulously: And what smiles of gladness, and|liness of sentiment, the benignity and purity of 
gratitude, and attachment, must have wel-| the spirit within, that gave to her countenance 
— their return, from those who were its irresistible fascination. Her chesnut hair, 
Spendent on them, not only for support, but|just touched with one golden tint, curledarcund 
for protection, for life, her lovely neck and fair forehead with a luxu- 
ah be all _— it may, neither riches nor| riance and grace art cannot imitate. The lilly 
lg — pe senrn.st Robert Wilson, might, perhaps, have been thought to have too 
: ected Mary Grant for his wife.| much predominated in her complexion, had not 

FY Was poor, and an orphan. ier father! the least emotion called the blood so quickly 


——" He hewed the dark old woods away, 

And gave the virgin fields to the day; 

And the gourd, and the bean, beside his coor 

Bloom’d where their flowers ne’er open’d before 

And the maize stood up, and the bearded rye 

Bent low in the breath of an unknown sky.”’ 

Bryant, 

However we may boast of our advances ip 
knowledge and improvements in arts,since the 
days of our fathers,the first settlers in N. Eng- 
and, itis by no means certain that we have 
advanced in the knowledge of our duties to- 
wards heaven, or in the art of living more 
happily on earth. Abundance does not always 
bring content, nor security peace. The passion 
for excessive wealth, always the ruling one in 
an age of speculation and trade, bas a far 
more withering influence on the tender and 
kindly feelingsof our nature, those soft emo- 
tious whose virtuous indulgence makes so large 
portion of the heart’s pure happiness, than have 
dangers, or privations, oreven poverty. That 
devotedness to one dear object which consti- 
tates the romance of love, is not cherished! 
where fortune is considered an indispensable 
ingredient in the marriage contract, nor is the 








and elequently to her cheek; and the pensive- 

ness in her soft blue eyes always changed to 
thelustre of joy, when she welcomed a friend, 
YetMary was rather inclined to pensive- 
ness. Perhaps the thought of her parents, 
whose deaths she well remembered, or that 
feeling of desolation and loneliness which will, 
at limes, press on the hearts of those who can 
claim no kindred tie, had given to her counte- 
nance an expression of mild sadness, and to her 
character a cast of seriousness, which, under 
happier auspices, she would not have exhibited. 
Hers was just that kind of melancholy which in 
the aged, we call wisdom; but which, when 
possessed by one so young and fair, is often said 
to forebode brevity of life, or misfortune in the 
world; and such, it had often been predicted, 
wceuld be the fate of Mary. But while she was 
invested with all those feminine charms that 
have such an irresistible influence over the 
hearts of men, it is not strange taat she should 
have been sought by many: nor that, when 
young Robert Wilson had once seen and known 
he should have loved her. 

Robert Wilson was from Salem. His father was 
one of the first settlers of that ancient town; a 
true Puritan, steady and sturdy in bis opposi- 
tion to, and abhorrence of every tenet favora- 
ble to prelacy, or popery. He was an ardent, 
enthusiastic, and pious man; but a very proud 
one. He was proud of the sacrifices he had 
made, and the persecutions he had endured, 
for conscience’ sake; proud that he was ao- 
counted a shining light in the colony. And it 
is probable that the sway he was permitted to 
exercise over the minds of those among whom 
he there mingled, was more gratifying to his 
pride than the homage of his vassals would have 
been, had he not, by his incorrigible nonconfor- 
mity, forfeited the estate to which he might 
have succeeded. He was proud too of his son, 
and that was excusable; Robert was such a 
son as would justly make a parent glad. if not 
proud. Robert had accompanied his father on 
a journey through most of the settlements in 
the colony, whither Mr. Wilson went to exam- 
ine the state of the churches, and endeavour to 
rouse their zeal and kindle their love. At Do- 
ver they tarried several wecks, passing the 
time mostly at the dwelling of Captain Wald- 
ron; and ifthe father’s eloquence failed to 
warm, or gain bearts, the son’s was more suc- 
cessful. But Robert gave his own heart in ex- 
change for Mary’s. Mr. Wilson beheld tneir 
attachment with more complacency than those 
who knew his pride would have expected. Se- 
veral reasons contributed to this. The maid- 
ens maners pleased him exceedingly; he saw 
her always industrious, and very attentive to 
oblige; and then he very much wished to have 
Robert married. It was his favorite maxim that 
early marriages made better citizens ;and moreo- 








ver there was a fine piece of land, on the banks 
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Se — 
of the Cochecho, which Robert might have for|to Robert who could almost call it the creation| dian from behind the rock. The ball oti patt 
a farm. Some occurrences in Salem had lately | of his own hands, it was a little paradise; and,| (he horse, as he reared bizh from the Pb. thar 
chagrined and disgusted him;—the inhabitants) when his bird of beaaty should be placed with-| ‘he reiu, on the breast, and he fell baste . bot 
of Dover treated him with vast respect, and he/in his bower, he would not nave exchanged it span his tider.% ‘The veport of the run a pr 
secretly indulged the intention of removing} for those stately halls his mother had told him | ‘owed by a low! shout froin the wedding a "a ly h 
thither himself, should his sen be prospered.|he was once destine] toiahadit. The wedding | —not that they suspected the cause of the ane? que 
Robert’s land was fixed upen; and, after he had|day at lengtharrivel. It hal always been an- | or its fatal consequences, they supposed Rober gim 
accompanied his father to Salem, and procured| ticipated by Robert as one that would brinz| had reached his owa house, and fired his gua 7 
necessaries for beginning in the world, he was} analloyel joy; but Mary had often felt a sad-|the siznal. Their shouts intimidated the sty trul 
to return, prepare a house and the means of|ness,something lie a forebodiag of misfortune, | ges, who precipitately fled with their prisoner, on | 
living, and then he might hope for Mary’s hand.|come over her mind whenever her marriaze| without even stopping to scalp her unfortunate 80 | 
It cannot be imagined that Robert, while his|was alluded to. She could not tell her own|husband. The party rode joyously up—but tak 
heart was with Mary, and he felt ‘ far from joy| heart the cause of this melancholy; it was not|whocan describe their consternation and hor- free 
when far from her,’ would make his stay a long) that she was averse to the union, for she loved|ror, on finling Robert stretched apparent! tice 
one. He was soon seen wending his way back| Robert more than all the world besides: nor| lifeless, on the ground, covered with the bloc pay 
to Dover, equipped to settle in the forest. The} that she feared to dwell in the wilderness, there| of his dying steed, which they mistook for his the 
appearance of his farm might not have been ex-|had not, for a long tine, been an alarm fro:n|own; while Mary was nowhere to be found! eh 
actly to the taste of the young gentlemen dmg the Indians. Why is it that, at times, a sha low | Calamities never fall with such an overwhelm. has 
present day. It lay in all the wildness of na-| will fall on the spirit, which no efforts of the| ing furce, as whea they surprise us in the midst neg 
ture, the tall trees tossing their heads proudly| mind, no arguments of reason can dispel? of security and happinass. rom that company the 
in the wind, as if bidding defiance to puny man,|_ There were great preparations for the wed. | lalely so ray, was now heard nothing but la. pel 
who was wishing to usurp the dominion they ding. Captain Waldron liked a parade: and | mentations for the sufferers, or execrations np. fec 
had held undisturbedly for thousands of ages.| his wife liked to talk: and the marriage afford-|on the enemy. ‘The men were ail unarmed: the 
And in the recesses of those dark old woods,|ed a justifiable occasion to gain popularity by|they could not, therefore, pursue the lodians, ce 
often lurked the insiduous savage, more terrific | a hospitable display. Three o'clock: was the |and endeavour to rescue M ury; but having - be 
and blood thirsty than the prowling lion, or the) hour of ceremony: then followed a feast; and, | certained Robert was still living, they bore him le 
crouching tiger. Uowever, Robert Wilson lastly, all the company who had horses, were | back to the dwelling of Captain i Waldron, au 
surveyed the trees, and thought of the Indians} {o ride and escort the young couple to their | whence he had sv lately gone in all the pride ” 
without skriuking. He had a light heart a dwelling. e lof youth and joy. : 
strong arm, a sharp axe, and a sure gun; and| Of the wedding dresses, I shall only say, that {To be Continued.] 
the labors and dangers, besetting his path of they were quite fashionable then, and would us 
life gave him no more concern than would the] he very monstrous now: anda minute descrip- NATURAL HISTORY a! 
obstruction of thistle down in his road to church.| tion of antiquated attire ought not to occupy | : - 3 i wi 
He was a tall, fively formed young man of 21,| much of a story so limited as this. The Rever- | The While Bear of the United States.— la 
with eyes as black as a thundercloud, and their] end John Reyner officiated at the ceremony:; The white bear is the only wild beast ol 
flash very much like its lightning. His hair] and then the whole party sat down toa long ta- lof these regions thatis dangerous. {le almost in 
was black as his eyes, and his rather dark com-| ble crowned with an enormons In:lian pudding always attacks the traveller, and when hungry ete 
plexion wore such a glow of health, and his! — not made of Indians, as an Englishman might | never fails to do so. One of these animals, au 
whele countenance and demeanor so much of) suppose, but of In lian meal,—and served np in |!ast year, rushed ‘into the canoe of two Boit th 
happiness aod frank confidence, that all whoj|q huge pewter platter. The plates were of the| rules, while they were resting near the bank, 
saw him prophesied, and indeed wished success|same metal, all shining like silver, from a re-|and seizing one ‘of them dragged him into the al 
to the handsome and active youth, Their wish-| cent scrubbing; and then they bad roast beef,} forest, while the other, whose musket had be ne 
es and his appeared likely to be realized. In| and lamb, and venison, and many other good | come wet, was totally disabled from following m 
one year from his striking the first blow in the] things, which they relished better for seldom | after him. Fortunately, however, a party of ip 
forest, his land began to wear the appearance indulging in them. But they had no wine, nor |{ndians were hunting near the spot, who ran a 
of a cultivated farm. The trees had all disap-| strong drinlx, in those days: and what wonld | to his assistance and killed the bear while still of 
peared from an area of twenty acres, and its| he remarkable now, the host felt po mortifica- jgrasping his prey. The unfortunate inan was ee 
surface was covered, zad stumps nearly all con-| tion from not having them to offer, nor his | merely wounded, and gave me the recital of ce 
cealed by a luxuriant harvest. There was the guests disappointment in not having them to | the circumstance himself and likewise sold me " 
golden wheat, the ‘ bearded rye,’ and corn as partake. . the animal’s skin The black bear, on the w 
tall and straight as a company of grenadiers;|_ Robert’s house stood about a mile and a half| contrary, is extremely timid, and always of ni 
with pumpkins and squashes reposing on the| from that of Captain Waldron’s, and eighty rods|the approach ofinan betakes itself to flight, ar 
ground and quietly ripening in the heats of Au-| from any human habitation. The distance was | Next to the buffalo it is the most valuable of all wi 
gust. On a gentle swell in the middle of this] pot great, but it was all willerness: and the | animals to the Indians. yJts skin, its flesh, ils de 
plantation stood a small dwelling. 1 wish 1} road was only cut and freed fron the obstruc- | fat, its tendons, even ils nails, and teeth, ar ¥ 
could with propriety call it a cottage, because] tion of trees. No carriage could have rolled | all convertible to purposes of utility. bi 
to many young ladies it would give such a ro-| over the rugzred way; but that was no subject | Nature has distinguished this animal by pect- 1, 
mantic interest to my story—but truth compels} of regret, a3 not a wheel vehicle, excepting liar charecters' He feeds entirely on fruits al 
me to confess that, although doubtless prettier great lumber carts, had ever been seen in Do- during summer and autumn, and it is at those fe 
and more comfortable than many real cottages,| yer. So the gentlemen mounted their goodly | seasons that the Indians go in search of him in I 
it_was not at all like a cottage of the imagina- steeds, and, each gallantly taking a lady behind! places where fruits are abundant, and destroy 
tion. It was a building, tweaty feet by twenty| him, they set off, with the bridegroom and bride| him. When the cold weather commences be 
four, formed of neatly hewed logs, the roof cov-| at the head of the calvacade, in great style, | proceeds to hide himself in the hollow of some 
ered with boards, the inside divided into two| followed by the smiles and benedictions of those! tree, or ia a hole which he digs for himself in 
apartments with one closet, and the whole light-| who could not join for lack of horses. Their| the ground. Here he remains motionless ap- 
ed by three small glass windows, On either progress was joyous and rapid, till they entered | parently uader the influence of the soundest te 
side of this dwelling rose a large locust tree,| the winding path of the forest, where a more|sleep, for the whole winter. He sustains him- 
and several small ones were in front, purposely | sober pace became necessary; but Robert’s|self by sucking his paws, from which the fat y 
left standing for ornament; and wild rose bush-| horse, being accustomed to the way, still press-| with which his body is coverd seems to pass for I 
es, and other flowering shrubs, had been spared, | ed on at a rate that soon made him several rods| hisnourishment. ‘The Indiaas discover his abode 
or transplanted by Robert, to give additional] in advance of the party. The path, just before| sometimes by means of dogs which scent him, it 
beauty to his rural seat. Thick, dark forests enterinz the clearing, approached very near the|somotimes by the place which his breathing ry 
formed the boundary of vision on every side; river; this curve was made to avoid a large rock| marks in the snow, and they destroy him witb- 
bat, in front of the house, the clearing had ex-| that stood like a wall on the north side of the| out his making the least resistance or even mo v 
tended to the Cocheco, whose bright waters] road, confining its width to a space barely snf-|tion, so that a single pile or lanec is sufficient 
were seen dancing in the sunbeams, and afford-| ficient for a passage. Just as Robert was turn-|for the purpose. In the spring, the season wheo - 
ed a delightful relief to the eye, after it had ing this rock, Mary, uttering a shriek, was ei-| he quits his den, he in the first place exerts him- 
dwelt on the gloom of the surrounding wilder-| ther torn, or fell from her seat, the horse spring-|self to regain possession at it were of those 
ness. To one always accustomed to the retreats] ing forward at the same instant; and while Ro-| natural powers which have remained suspended 
of ease and opulence, the wild place would] bert, calling on his wife, was attempting to|or paralysed during the winter. He cleanse 
doubtless have loosed dreary as a prison; but rein his steed, a gun was discharged by an Ia-\himself by purgative and diuretic simples, whic ‘ 
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pature points out to him with more clearness 
than they are indicated by our physicians and 
botanists’ As, however, so long abstinence, 
and this subceeding purgation, must necessari- 

ly have weakened his stomach, and it is conse- 
quently necessary for hii to follow a light re- 
gimen, he commences with fish. 

The manner of his conducting his fishing is 
truly extraordinary, Sitting on his hind paws 
on the bank of ariver or a lake, he contin 
so perfectly motionless that he might be mis- 
taken for a burnt trunk of some tree, which | 
frequently deceives even the keen and prac- | 
ticed eye of an Indian himself, With his right | 

whe seizes with incredible celerity and skill 
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TASTE IN FEMALE DRESS. 


“Dress is the natural finish of beauty. 


Without 


the fish which unsuspecting!y pass under his | dress, ahandsome woman isa gem, but a gem that 
eyes, and throws them on the bank. When he jis not set,’—* 


has obtained a plentiful supply for his table, he | 


1am an old man now, Mr. Editor; but I have 


regales himself on a portion of it, and conceals | joyed the ladies dearly all the days of my life; and, 


the rest, that he may have recourse to it, as ap- 
petite serves through the day; he appears per 

fectly to know that morning ard evening are 
the only times for fishing. He afterwards pro- 
ceeds to a more substantial fare, to the flesh of 
beasts which he bunts or Gnds dead, and at 
length returns to Lis dict of fruit. Thus at 
successive periods of tl 
rous, carnivorous, and frugivorous animal. 





the year, he is a piscevo- | 


jthrough. "the high blood,” no longer runs frolic 
| through my-veins”’—though the frost of age ‘has sil- 
| vered o’ermy head”’—my attachment to the female 
|sex remains pure and undiminished, and, thank 
|heaven, my perception of plysical and moral beauty 
lis still in its meridian of power.—1 Sook back upou 
j the years of my youth—upon the prime of my man- 
j bood—when the loveliest and the best cf women was 


— 

Many of the abuses, which have hitherto reigned, 
in the dominions of fashion, have been reformed; and 
why should we not reform them all. With the view 
therefore, that | would willingiy see my dear and nat 
turally facinating country woman as lovely as nature 
and her attendant graces designed that they should ap? 
pear. J will endeavour ia another brief epistle, to 
offer some suggestions, which 1 flatter myself, your 
fair readers will not deem altogether undeserving of 


attention. Atpreseni, I subscribe myself. 
SENEX, 








AYMENZTAL 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright unfading wreath. —Old Plag, 

At Cropwefl, Friend’s Meeting, Burlington, 
county, N. J. on 5th day, the 15th inst. Levi 
GB. Stokes of Philadelphia, to Miss Deborab 
Haines, of Evesham. 


OBITUARY. 
In this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearfui tyrant:—O believe it not! 
It is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 








ithe solace of my heart, with a dcar, a soothing de- 


foo} ; “tom Nig ‘lose | 
A Night in Moai y—Night soon ¢ losed On| light, which the wealth of worlds, could not purchase | 
us, and we rowed for above two hours against | 
current, upa stream of a halfa mile is | ee ; 
a strong ps ‘ep e. alfa mile t jhead.—Within that period—a little 
width. The sound of our oars arvused the 


Sixty five yearshave not rolled regardless over my 
eternity in pro 








large cranes, herons, egrets, and innumerable 
other birds, from their rest, and they flutter’d 


; spective, but scarcely more than a point in the past 


}—many are the changes of ihe times, and of manners, 
' 


Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And yanishes forever! 

JOUN CO UE. 
This truly valusbie man paid the debt of na- 
| ture on the 25th. instant, in the 63d, year of his 
jage, and has left for the imitation and respect 
| of survivors, a reputation richly adorned with 


" - rc ita ‘ . } « ha rive Cc —Conne 1 in « a . 3 . ° ‘ 
in blind confusion across the surface of the | that I have observed.— Connected, in sume measure,| the Christain virtues 


steam; while myriads of fire-flies were flitting 
amongst tbe dark mangroves, which dipped 
their closely woven branches in the water. 

Tree frogs and crickets, which abound here, 
almost deafened us with their shrill, thrilling 
notes and, to add to the delightful novelty of 
my first evening in Ameaica, we were hailed 
in our own language from an invisible boat, by 
a person who suspecting us to be strangers, 
offered to pilot us to the town. We soon reach 


ed the house of Mr Robertson, the American! 


consul, to whom we were Consiened, and met 
with a most kind reception. Seciug that we 
were tired, and hungry, and wet with the heavy 
night dew, lic oblizingly supplied all our wants, 
and provided us with beds in bis oflice; but sleep 
was guite out ofthe question. Dogs, pigs and 
restless cocks, which crowing at midnight, 
would in themselves bave been sufficient to 
banish rest from a stranger, but at about 
1,.A.M. of the 11th, astorm of rain, thunder, 
and lightning set in with great fury, and ina 
few minutes actual rivers were running through 
he towo.— 

Lyon's Journal, 





ADAGES. 


That groat is ill saved that shames its mas- 


ter. 


Aman may have a thousand intimate ac- 
quaintances, and nota friend atmong them all. 


If you have one friend thins yourself happy. 
There is a mean in all things. 


strictly observed, it ceases to be virtue. 


God deals his wrath by weight, but without 


weight his mercy. 


It is mach better te improve, than to be angry 


seoretiy, 
He wh i 
Ha who preac Swarr 








‘Wine is a 
enemy. 





tara coal; firet a ire 


‘ fiven virtne 
tteelf hath its stated limils, which not being 


}with my natturally invincible admiration of the sex, has 


| been an altenticn to their various stiles of personal deé 
coration:& though in seme respects, ] entertain a per, 
fectly philosophical contempt ef dress. I will not shrink 

from the avowal, that, in the contemplation of a 
| beautiful woman, elegantly and tastefutly attire i, 1 
| have at all times, enjoyed pleasure of no vulgar 





| cast. The time was, when the waist of a span.— 
| “Small by Cegrees, and beautifully less.” 

jis the summit of female ambition; nt this ond num- 
| berless other absurdities, are gelling hurried down the 
| stream of oblivion,never more, itis hoped, to intrude 
| into the regions of taste.—Peaked stomacher’s for, 
| tific ation Loscms, monstrous craws, cork hips, and 
| protuberent pads, are in suecessiun getting consigned 
| of the family vaults of all the Capulets;” and not- 
| withstanding its faults, I must be permitted to consid- 
| ter the present age as greatly superior to many that 
| are past.—The love of dress is natural to woman.— 
| This has been scen, and atiested, in all ages, and in 
all countries of the world, in the most savage as well 
in the most polished states.—It is a laudable,a usefnl 
an interesting propensity; but it requires to be chast 
ened and reguiated by the hand ef taste. by a senses 
of the beautiful in nature, correct and harmonicus in 
art, Thus it will generally be seen, that the mind 
which is most highly cultivated, will be most success 
}ful in the art of personal decoration, provided its at 
tention be directed or attracted to that point, Lord 
Chesterfield declared, that be could not help fors 
ming some opinion of a man’s sense, and character, 
from tue style of his dress. Such a criteriou is by no 
means infellible; yet Lam inclined to think, that the 
feeling or sentiment.—especially with regard to the 
opposite sex, is more general than might be at first 
|suspected; oud 








perhaps, we seklom, if ever, meet 
‘ose gencral stye of dress is chaste, 


wt 


| H iar a if yey GIOpositig 
i 4 i 


ule, thatwe do not, on a more] cion: « 


| Born in an interior county of Pennsylvania, 
| he came atan early age to Philadelphia, and 
jaaveey his apprentices!:ip with one of the most 
| respectable merchants at that time. His indus- 
jiry, fidelity, and qualifications for business, 
| gained a large share of confidence and esteem, 
'and recommended him on his arrival at man- 
hood to the notice of the individual who, influ- 
enced by these considerations, established him 
with an equality of advantages, as a partner of 
the firm of Wistar and Cooke—a house which 
was as extensively, as it was honourably knewn 
|among similar estabishments, at a period re- 
markable for the integrity and prudence of 
their mercantile character’ On the retirement 
almost thirty years ago, of the senior member 
of this concern, Jolin Cooke continued the 
business with much success and repute, until 
the close of the late war, when he withdrew from 
the encumbering cares of trade, and devoted 
his time exclusively to the performance of do. 
mestic and social duties. His pecuniary means 
were large, and his benefactions were corres- 
pondent; the writer knows that -his bounty was 
often liberally dispensed on many who are 
strangers to the noble heart that dictated, and 
|the generous hand that administered relief. 
| {is connection with many of our public char 
jities, and other institutions for improving the 
condition of the human race, is familias 
| feilow-citizens 
To his moral qualities were added througn 
| the Divine favour,a deep and fervent sense of 
| religious obligation, which conducted him to 
many sacrifices, led him into the path of much 
isclf denial, and clothed him with humility and 
|sincere piety. Asa member of-the Society of 
Friends, to which he was uuited by convince- 
' ment, he was sound, consistent, exemplary, and 
|useful. Much as his loss will be felt by his fel- 
| low labourers, we cannot wish to recall him to 





this vale of tears, but dwelling aii Na nre- 
ty ' ered nto 
fa st us reverently aub- 
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THOMAS BEWICK, ENGRAVER ON 
WOOD. 


When reputations have been gained, still it 
often happens that few are really acquainted 
with the grounds on which they rest. Most 
people have heard of the name of Bewick.— 
Yet inquire of the many upon what foundation 
the fame of this name is built, and, nine times 
out of ten, the answer shall be, ‘ upon the ex- 
cellence of his engravings.’ Even so. Ask 
what sort of excellence, and upon the second 
interrogatory, the catechumen is at a noa plus. 
We shall be excused if we devote a few pages 
to the genius and works of Bewick. 

Thomas Bewick was born ia the year 1753, 
at Cherrybura, in the parish, and near the vil- 
lage of Ovingham, one of thefew places in 
Northumberland which can boast of having giv- 
en birth to a man of pre-eminent talent. He 
was educated, together with his younger bro- 
ther John, at Ovingham school, then conducted 
by the Rev. Christopher Gregson. At the age 
of 14 he was apprenticed to thelate Mr. Beil. 
by, engraver at Newcastle upon Tyne. At this 
time, it is said, he rarely omitted a Sunday’s 
visit to his father at Cherryburn, a distance of 
about 14 miles. Sometimes, on his arrival, he 
would find the river Tyne too deep to be forded. 
On such occasions he would shout his inquiries 
across the water, and contentedly return home. 
He seems to have early turned his attention to 
that peculiar branch of his art for which he has 
since been so celebrated. In 1775, he obtain- 
ed a premium from the Society of Arts for his 
wood engraving of the ‘Old Hound,’ The po- 
sition of the bnntsman’s house in this little cut 
betrays some faint traces of his genius. This 
success probably incited him to the more eager 
prosecution of this species of engraving. The 
result was, that the first edition of the History 
of Quadrupeds was published by Mr. Bielby, 
and himself, for they had now become partners, 
in the year 1790. This was the spring of his 
reputation. In 1795, Mr. William Bulmer, the 
well known printer, published the Traveller 
and Deserted Village of Goldsmith, and the 
the Hermit of Parnell, with wood cuts by Tho- 
mas and John Bewick.—The beauty and novel- 
ty of the engravings strongly attracted the pub- 
lic attention. Many, indeed, were at first 
sceptical as to the possibility of such effects be- 
ing produced from wood. Amongst the incre- 
dulous was said to have been his late majesty, 
who was only convinced of the truth by actual 
inspection of the blocks. In 1796, the Chase 
of Somerville was published in a similar man- 
ner; and, in the same year, Mr. Bewick lost 
his younger brother and coadjutor John, who 
died of consumption. He was now rapidly ri- 
sing to celebrity; and in the year 1797 was 
published the first volume of his History of Bri- 
tish Birds, containing the Land Birds. This, 
perhaps, is the best of his works. 

The second volume of British Birds, consist- 
ing of the Water Birds, was not published until 
1804. Lastly, in 1818, were published select 
Fables of sop and others, collected and em- 
bellished by Thomas Bewick. It may be inter- 
esting to some to know, that the tailpiece at p. 
162 of the first edition of this work, bears the 
date of his mother’s death; and that at p. 176 

_of his father’s. The final tailpiece is a view of 
Gvingham churchyard, in which is the family 
burying place. Such is the brief outline of the 
life and principal works of Bewick. The ex- 
— history of genius is in general easily 
told. 

That Thomas Bewick has been the great im- 
prover of the art of wood engraving, it is need- 
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less to say. He may indeed be called the fa- 
ther of the art;. and his fame, has, more than 
any thing else, been the cause of the attention 
whizh has ever since been paid to this species 
of engraving. It cannot be doubted, however, 
that, in the mere mechanical excellence of his 
craft—in fineness of line—io sharpness and io 
smoothness, he has been outdone by some of his 
pupils. Bewick’s excellence is not of the me- 
chanical sort. He will esteem this no left hand- 
ed compliment. His fame does not rest upon 
this. It is his graphic tact—the truth of his con- 
ception and delineation of nature, that will car- 
ry him down to posterity. He is in reality, in 
essence, as cne may say, a painter; and his 
fame rests upon a foundation simlar to that of 
other painters. Itis true he uses the graver, 
not the pencil. It is true he has limited his 
range of subject. But the great, the captiva- 
ting excellence of Bewick, is nevertheless, pic- 
torial. He is great as an admirer and faithful 
exhibitor of nature; not as a cutter of fine lines, 
and a copyist of the designs of others. 

Of Bewick’s powers, the most extraordinary 
is the perfect and undeviating accuracy with 
which he seizes and transfers to paper the nat- 
ural objects which it is his delight to draw. 
{lis landscapes are absolute fac similes; his ani- 
mals are whole length portraits. Other books 
on natural history have fine engravings,—thc} 
are coloured or uncoloured; copper or wood, 
—but still, to use a common expression, they 
‘are all tarred with one stick.’ Neither beast 
nor bird in them has any character—like a ser- 
vant who has never been at place—not even a 
bad one. Dog and deer, lark aod sparrow, 
kave all airs aad countenances marvellously ia- 
sipid, and of a most flat similitude. A flock of 
dandies would not have a more unintellectual 
likeness to each other, a more deplorable prox- 
imity of negation. They are not only all like 
each other, but not one of them like any thing 
worth looking at. A collection of family por- 
traits, all ‘ tenth transmitters of foolish faces.’ 
This is no joke. You may buydear booksorcheap 
books, but if you waut to know what a bird or 
quadruped is, to Bewick you must go at last. 
Study Bewick, and you know a British bird as 
you know a man, by his physiognomy. You 
become acquainted with him as you do with 
Mr. Tims, to whom you was introduced last 
Wednesday. You can make him out even at 
a distance, as sailors say, by ‘the cut of bis jib.” 
There is no need, as in other cases, of counting 
primaries and secondaries, or taking an inven- 
tory of his tail before you can identify him. — 
You may admire him, as a novel heroine some- 
times admires the hero, altogether for his 
je ne scais quoi—and this is the very quintes- 
sence of refinement in bird fancying. 

It needs only to glance at the works of Be- 
wick, to convince ourselves with what wonder- 
ful felicity the very countenance and air of his 
animals are marked and distinguished. There 
is the grave owl, the silly wavering lapwing, 
the pert jay, the impudent over fed sparrow, the 
airy lark, the sleepy headed gourmand duck, 
the restless titmouse, the insignificant wren, 
the clean harmless gull, the keen rapacious 
kite—every one has character. There are no 
‘maffia faces.’ This is far beyond the mere pen- 
cilling of fur or feathers. It is the seizure and 
transfusion of countenance. In this, Bewick’s 
skill seems unapproached and unapproachabie 
by any other artist who has ever attempted 
this line. Were he to take the portraits of our 
friend James Hogg’s present flock of sheep, we, 
Christopher North, would bet a thousand guin- 
eas that the shepherd should point out every 
individual bleater by his ‘ visnomy,’ and this is 
something. Sir Thomas Lawrence could do no 








more for the Royal Yacht Club, and the Cop. 
gress of Verona, 

Bewick’s vignettes are as just as remarkable, 
Take his British birds, and in the tail pieces to 
these two volumes you shall find the most tough. 
ing presentations of nature in all her forms, 
animate and inanimate. There are the poach. 
ers tracking a hare in the snow; and the ur. 
chins who have accomplished the creation of @ 
‘snow man.’ In the humorous, there are the 
disappointed beggar leaving the gate open for 
the pigs and poultry to march over the good 
dame’s linen, which she is laying out to dry— 
or, what a methodist would call profane, the 
cat stealing the blind man’s dinner whilst he jg 
devoutly saying grace—or the thief who sees 
devils in every bush and stump of a tree~ag 
sketch that Hogarth himself might envy. Then 
in another strain, there is the strayed infant at 
the horse’s heels, and pulling its tail, the mo. 
ther in an agony flying over the stile—the 
sportsman who has slipped into the torrent; and 
the blind man and boy unconscious of ‘ Keep 
on this side.? In the satiric there is that best 
of burlesques upon military pomp, the four ur. 
chins astride of gravestones for horses, the first 
blowing a glass trumpet, and the others bedi. 
zened ir tatters, with rush caps and wooden 
swords. 

Nor must we pass over his sea side sketches 
—all inimitable. The cutter chasing the smug- 
gler—is it nut evident they are going ten knots 
an hour; the tired gulls sitting on the waves, 
every curled head of which seems big with mis. 
chief. What pruning of plumage, what stalk. 
ings and flappings and scratchings of the sand, 
are not depicted in that collection of sea birds 
on theshore! What desolation is there in that 
sketch of coast after a storm, with the solitary 
rock, the ebb tide, the crab just venturing out, 
and the mast of the sunken vessel standing up 
through the treacherous waters! What truth 
and minute nature is in that tide coming jn, 
each wave rolling higher than his predecessor, 
like a line of conquerors, and pouring in amidst 
rocks with increasing aggression. And last and 
best,—there are his fishing scenes. What ang- 
ler’s heart but beats when he sees the pool 
fisher deep in the water, his red bending almost 
double with the rush of some tremendous trout 
or heavy salmon? Who does not recognise 
his boyish days in the fellow with the ‘set rods,’ 
sheltering himself from the soaking rain behind 
an old tree? What fisher bas not seen yon 
‘old codger’ sitting by the river side, peering 
over his tackle, and putting on his brandling. 
It is needless to recapitulate. Bewick’s lant- 
scapes, in short, are upon the same principle 
with his animals,, They, are for the most part 
portraits, They are the result of the keenest 
and most accurate observation. You perceivé 
every stone and bunch of grass has had actual 
existence. His moors are north country moors, 
neither Scotch nor English. They are the pro- 
geny of Cheviot, of Rumpside, of Simonside, 
and of the Carter. The tail piece of the old 
man, pointing out to his boy an ancient mont 
mental stone, reminds one of the Milfield Plaia 
and Flodden Field. Having only delineated 
that in which he himself has taken delight, we 
may deduce his character from his pictures. 
His hearted love of his native county, its scé 
nery, its manners, its airs, its men and women 
his propensity 


—* by himself to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 
An’ no think lang;” 


his intense observation of nature and humat 
life; his satirical and somewhat coarse hamof 
his fondness for maxims and old saws; his veils 
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worldly prudence now and then ‘ cropping 
git,’ as miners call it, into daylight; his pas- 
sion for the sea side, and his delight in the ang- 
ler’s ‘solitary trade.’ All this, and more, the 
admirer of Bewick may deduce from his 
sketches. 

We have sometimes almost wished that Be- 
wick had been a painter. This is perhaps sen- 
fish—perhaps silly; yet we own we have often 
felt the wish. He would, undoubtedly, have 
made an admiral landscape painter. We may 
be told, it is true, that tail pieces do not require 
the filling up of larger pictures. But what 
landscape painter of them all has materials for 
filling up better than Bewick; Had Bewick 
been a painter, one thiog is certain—that he 
would not have been of the modern school; he 
would have been shy of the new-fangled aca- 
demies; he would have painted, as one may 
say, by experiment rather than syllogism, and 
attempted to portray things as they are, not as 
they ought to be; he would have been content 
with actual Nature, and not tried to dress her 
up or refine her in some impossible metaphysi- 
cal crucible. 

It is not his way to chop logic with nature, 
being modest enough to attend to what she says, 
in preference to lecturing himself. Our ge- 
piuses now-a-days appear to be proud to have, 
as they call it, -‘made a picture’ Bewick 
probably would have been proud to have 
made you forget that his was a picture. If you 
took it for plain reality, he would not have 
been offended. Such humble ideas some peo- 
ple have. 

All this, however, to own the truth, would 
have been no objection to us; Far from it. 
We are quite scrious, Messieurs Academicians. 
Let us not, however, be misunderstood. We 
denot say that highly-wrought pictures are 
not to be painted; we only say we are apt to 
distrust those who paint them. When we hear 
the jargon of ‘ contrast,’ ‘ warmth,’ ‘keeping,’ 
and ‘ repose,’ and all the other technical slang 
of what is called virtu, we confess we have an 
instinctive dread of mischief.—We cannot help 
it. Dr. Johnson used to insist, that ‘he who 
would make a pun, would pick a pocket,’ Now 
we don’t goso far. But when we see a man 
perpetually insist upon displaying Nature in 
such lights as never were before, and never 
will be again—who must always have her in full 


. dress—and that a new suit—‘ always at the iop 


of her bent,’ one way or other—ever in the ex- 
tremes—we say we shrewdly suspect such a 
mancan have no very vivient objection to— 
what shall we call it—colour a little—or, as the 
editor of the Wonderful Magazine hath it, ¢ in- 
dulge a falsity.’ * Magnas est verity,’ we ex- 
elaim with thee, wonderful soul. Thy Latin 
may be bad, but thy sentiment is sound, in 
painting as well as morals. 

The overstrained taste for what may be call- 
ed the extreme of the picturesque, whether in 
design or colouring, has always appeared to us 
& most dangerous one. It is a sort of dram 
drinkiog at the eye. How often are we told, 
‘True, sir, the place is very beautiful; but it 
won’t make a picture!’ Wont it? and why? 
Why should that which is confessedly beautiful 
in itself, become not so if faithfully transferred 
to canvas. ‘ Your most exquisite reason,’ Mon- 
sigur. This is unintelligible refinement; and 
is not the exclusive cultivation of this taste the 
readiest way to open a way for all manner of 
exaggeration? We repeat, we have seen pic- 
tures, and heard them praised too, that imitated 
humanity as abominably as Hamlet’s rantiog 
actor everdid. A picture may strut as well as 
a player, whatever some people may think to 
the contrary. There is no doubt that Nature 


sometimes produces combinations the most sin- 
gularly beautiful, and mingles ber tints with a 
gorgeous profusion that seems akin to the pre- 
ternatural; but are we to stick exclusively to| conceited rules of composition. 
this? Are we to make the exception the rule; 
and deduce canons of art, not from the com- 
mon law of appearances, but from occasional 
deviations. Probably a natural rock that is per- 
fectly square may be found: are we, therefore 
The grand 


to paint nothing but square rocks? 
evil of this system, is noé beautiful. This is a 
sad mistake. The flattest landscape that Sal- 
isbury Plain ever produced, if painted by a 
master hand, would be worth looking at. We 


all, we conjure him to write from himself. Let 
him jot down his ideas as they rise, without 
clipping or straining them to suit any set of | 
Let the book 

be of Thomas Bewick altogether, and only.— 
Let him shun, as he would the plague, all con- 
tact with the race who commonly style them- 
selves grammarians and critics; and if he does 
not publish in his lifetime, we think he may as 
well, unless he has a particular reason to the 
contrary, not make Thomas Moore, esq. his 
executor. There may be little danger ia this 
case; but one really would not wish any Chris- 
tian bools, much more that of a man of genius, 


admire Dutch and Flemish pictures of pots of|like Bewick to run the remotest risk of being 


beer, tobacco pipes, cabbages, Fraus, and 
Boors. Is not this inconsistent? Is not the most 


common life piece of scenery always better 


than a Dutch cheese? We recollect—we shall 
not easily forget it—a water colour drawing— 
we have forgotten by whom, perhaps it might 
be by Fielding, no matter—it represented the 
encampment of a gang of gypsies about night 
fall, or, as Burns would say, the ‘ gloaming.’ 
The fire was just lighted, and the tent up. The 
place was a plain, flat, unpretending, dark, 
grass green field. 
line along the top of it, parallel with the hori- 
zon, a few ill grown, scrubby locking trees 
growing out of it at intervals. The sky was in 
the dull gray of twilight, merely gloomy, with 
a few dingy, mean looking clouds, the advanc- 
ed guard of night, passing over it. Nothing 
could be more common; and yet so true to na- 
ture was the whole, that nothing could be more 
admirable. That picture of all the rest won 
our heart; being common, it was rare—in 
‘the exhibition.” And what would any man 
have gained by improving this sketch, as he 
would call it? by planting trees where trees 
were not, or raising hills where all was level? 
Ife would ouly please at last;—and is there no 
risk in thus tampering with reality? Nature is 
the best of gardeners. When we find certain 
things absent or present, we may be sure there 
is areason forit. How are we to know what 
egregious incompatibilities we may sometimes 
ignorantly produce by capriciously tamperiog 
with natural arrangement? Every body would 
see the absurdity of painting a Norwegian pine 
amidst the sands of Africa, or of putting an ice- 
berg under the line. But who can say how ‘ar 
this principle may be carried? who has ascer- 
tained where it stops? We must, bowever, con- 
clude, and conclude with Bewick. 

Arrived at that period of life when many men 
become averse to new undertakings, Bewick is 
busy with a projected History of Fishes. This 
mizht be expected from the strong and knotty 
character of his mind. A full bodied vintage 
wi!l improve in raciness for forty years. The 
oak grows for three centuries. We have been 
favoured with asight of some of the cuts for this 


work, and can answer for their partaking, to 
the full extent, of the marked characteristics of 


his earlier works. We noticed, especially, two 
or three angling scenes, which might make the 


The hedge ran ina straight |’ 


put into the parlour fire to please ‘“‘ The La- 
dies.” 


Blackwood’s Edinburg Magazine. 
-—_+o-— 
HONESTY. 
If the unique article inserted below, may be written 
by any other philosopher than Charles Lamb, our sa- 
gacity is but little worth. The grave humour the 
searching perspicuity of perception, the unconscious 
sarcasm, the old English style, the deep fand of 
thought which pervade every passage, perfectly de- 
monstrate, we think the Elia of the Magazines, the 
Hon. East India Director. Our readers will readily 
dispense with any recommendation of such articles as 
this. 
I look upon moral honesty as consisting of a 
pure and unconditional respect for the distine- 
tions of meum and tuum for their own sake, ta 
be the rarest quality in human nature. Indeed, 
if it might not appear too bold for a prefatory 
remark, [should go so far as to deny the exie- 
tence of any such quality altogether, setting it 
down as a chimera of the schools, or at best as 
a fanciful possibility,—the philosopher’s stone 
of ethics. Iam not learned in the Spurzcheim 
topography of the skull, and therefore cannot 
lay a demonstrative finger on the spot; but if 
there be truth in the science, I venture to af 
firm that his ‘ secretiveness” has an answering 
bump on every head that is out of its first cap. 
Qbserve the dispositions and habits of children 
and savages, or of any people in whom inclina- 
tion has not been adulterated by the artifices 
oflaw. How unaffected, how guileless is their 
knavery? It sits upon them not as an acquired 
sin, but as a piece of natural freedom,—a fine 
generous error of the original heart. 

The South Sea Islanders, with their pretty 
primitive tricks, have been shockingly used by 
their various visitors. They have always been 
reported to be thieves, in our European sense 
of that approbrious title, and treated according- 
ly. Poor honest rogues not of their own mak- 
ing, I pity them heartily? It is true they would 
become proprietors of a hatchet, or a ten-pen- 
ny nail, let it belong to whom it might: and 
what then? The true thieves, it has always ap- 
peared to me, were those who had the heart to 
make them restore what it sosuited them to 
call their own. I could as soon have reclaimed 


heart of a fisher leap at the recollection, Never | @ apple that a baby had sto/en from my pocket 


were the mountain streams of Northumberland 


given as Bewick gives them. The Cockneys, 
to be sure, will not understand them, but that 


is of little import. 


Mr. Bewick is said to have noted down, from 
We 
If we are not mistaken, it will 
prove one of the best presents to the art that 
artist ever made. Let him put down his begin- 
nings and progress, his feelings, his concep- 
tions, his conclusions, his difficulties, his suc- 


time to time, memoranda of his own life, 
hope it is true. 





cess in short, the mental formation and growth 


| as have defrauded one of these simple creatures 
of any thing that it had pleased him in his liber- 
ality to take from me. Homo sum, nihil hu- 
mani @ me alienum pulo—in other words, my 
brethren of Owhyhee should have picked my 
pockets, and welcome. 

How nearly allied are covetousness and dis- 
honesty?—and are we not all covetous. We 
are alive, at least, tothe great directing im- 
pulse of the robber, however we may have 
learned, on prudential considerations, to mod- 
erate its action We refrain, I grant; but our 





of his skill, and the record is invaluable. Above mouths water,—and that is not to be innocent. 
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The mala mens—the desire, the diagnostic 
bump, are not to be removed. Thieving isa 
hard word, a low phrase for general application; 
let us call it the disposition to humour our 
wants, the longing to appropriate whatever 
presents itself to.our tastes and fancies as 
agreeable or convenient. We are not al 
thieves, in the vulgar sense of the term—far 
from it. A thiefis not a man who has a love 
of taking to himself whatsoever pleases him, 
but one who will tale, in contempt of all con- 
sequences. He is insensidle to infamy, and 
therein differs from us all, not in that he is dis- 
honest. But how should there be infamy con- 
nected with offences to which we have all an 
eager, if not an equal, proclivity; there is a 
sort of conventional shane that protects our 
possessions, not the shame of dishonesty, but 
the shame of the gallows. In the absence of any 
provision in our moral sense, it was necessary, 
jor the security of property, to set np a preju- 
dice against being hanged. 

The desire of keeping, coeval and conspiring 
with the desire of getting, made it suitable 
upon the whole, that laws sheuld be appointed 
for restraining the licentiousness ofthe general 
hand. Avarice with whatever plan, has 
politic. reasons for checking the ardour of its 
great provider, Covetousness,—Such artificial 
cheeks, however, can be regarded only in the 


service to the morality of the shops, but with- 
out much influence upon that of our minds. 
We have no instinctive horror of dishonesty 


deformity in it, and therefore dress it up in 
frightful clothing—black its face, and then 
call ita monster. Itis no true fiend, but a 
painted devil,” which we permit, by a species 
of collusion, to call the blushes to our cheeks, 
and make our hearts quake within us. 
judge—the bar—the rope—these arc the dread 
supplements which constitute its sin aud shame. 
Aman would bear to hear any thing of an an- 
cestor but that he had been hanged. Were a no- 
bieman to be convicted of “stealing to the 
amount of forty shillings,” should despise 
him, not for the enormity of | rime, but for 
the stigima of its punishment. i Uat he should 
no longer be an honest man we could bear; 
but he is no longer a gentleman—and we 
close our hearts against hin for ever. We 
give oursolves airs because we feel that we 
could not have exposed ourselves to such a 
penalty, and so call ourselves honest. We are 
respecters of the law, not honest. A rogue 
(if such names must be) who secures a good 
prize fromthe pocket of ancther, is a lucky 
dog ;”’ we hear of his success, and wink, and look 
sty and sympathetic atone another: take the 
wretch io Bow Street, and you make him a 
thief whom we may not countenance. 
E —— In the crowd, 

May it please your Excellency, your thief looks 
Exactly like the rest, or rather better; 
*Tis only at the bar, and in the dungeon, 
"shat wise men know your felon by his features. 

if there 1s nogsacrifice of gentility and pub- 
lic character; if a man is low enough in the 
world to be hanged without discredit, mere 
thieving, even in its compound iniquily of crime 
nd penalty, is not regarded with any very 
serious displeasure. The thief is hanged, to be 
sore, in deference to our anti-social interests 
in our watches, snuff boxes, and pocket-band- 
kerchiefs; but morally speaking, how are we 
affected? One of the sprightliest articles I re- 
member ina celebrated Review was on the 
subject of Botany Bay—and who wonders? See 
rv police reports with their regular formulary 





The 


of wit and hanter; the jokes on the bench; the 
facetiousnes of council, and the general wag- 
gery that sparkles on the face of the whole 
court, where nothing more beinious is in ques- 
tion than a little slight of hand by which pro- 
perty has changed its owner. One wonders 
sometimes how the comedy should be wound up 
into “guilty—whips, chains, or death. What 
hearty glee and laughter ure always called 
forth by the representation of the Beggar’s 
| Opera— a whole theatre, boxes, pit, galleries, 
{betrayed into one expression of chuckling 
consciousness, not by the touches of general 
satire, or innocent play fuliwss, with which the 
| piece abounds, but by the villainy of the busi- 
ness—the irresistible Filch. ‘This spectacle 
is too much for onr caution: it breaks through 
all our assumptions of affections and disguise, 








}and discovers our true kind and class, in the | 
; manner that a handful of nuts brought out, in| 


ja moment, the inalienable apehood of the mon. 
| key-players. The neatness, and suitable dro! 
| lery with which poor little Simmons, used to 
; Whisk away a neighbour's handkerchief was 
|acknowledged—feit, by the whole house. 


Could not people sit for ever, let me ask, to! 
| witness the ravenous thievery of Grimaldi?— | 


| Could we ever tire as long as he would be stea- 


| ling sausages fur our entertainment? It is won-| 
| derful, indeed, as the song says, that “ we have | 
light of commercial regulations, of effectual. | 


not bettercompany at Tyburn Tree.” 
The law, in setting up its fences and land- 
marks, mercifully left us some open ground— 


|a patch of common here and there, on which | 
in our nature, as we have of many other crimes | 
We have no sense of naked and instrinsic | 


we may indulge our free natures without fear 
or responsibility. In these ‘ liberties,” there 
{is no security for our fair conduct but our in- 
| born honesty; and how does it acquit itselfin 
| its office? Tell a winning gamester that he has 


‘taken the whole worldly support from some | 


| poor wretch, and given him over, with a wife 
and children, to famine ora jail; apneal to his 
j honesty, you have potent claims, tell him that 
}the man whom he has ruined had no exclusive 
| title to the money which he risked; that, if cal- 
| lous on his own account, be had no right to play 
jaway the interests of his wife and children in 
his property; in short, that he was dishonest in 
lis losses, and that the winner must be equal 
| ly so in his gains, differing cnly as the receiver 
\differs from the thief. ‘* Very afflicting,” the 
;gamester will allow, or, more characteristical 
lly, “very unlucky’’—but will he restore the 
, money?—not a stiver, 
A gentleman cannot be a horse-stealer, for 
{obvious reasons; but may he not sell a horse to 
es acquaintance, and conceal, or not proclaim, 
| his blemishes? We are willing at all events to 
| take a warranty, even froin ** the best noble- 
man in the land.’’ Stealing books in friendly 
familiar way; pocketing carelessly a light pam. 
phiet, or portable poem, is not felony; and what 
isthe consequence? Every man who has a li- 
brary gives ont with angry determinacy thai 
he never lends a book. he does not wish to be 
personal; but press hiin, and he will inform you 
that he never in his life lent one that was re 
turned. I have myself lost {lost indecd!] the 
fifteenth number of the Edinburg Review, and, 
with all lcan say, have nota friend who has 
the candour to come forward and confess the 
robbery. Stealing other people’s thoughts out 
of books, I just mention, as decidedly of kin to 
the great family-failing that I am treating of 
There is vindictive law, however for this des- 
cripticn of pilfering—the critics!—not over 
honest themselves, as witness—their eztracts. 
Law, if it confines our bands, cannot con- 
troul our hearts: in may not allow us to be 
thieves, butit cannot make us honest. Look 
atthe old lady [we all know whom] at the 








whist table. What isit that kee 
sweeping into her own lap every 
the board? watch her unholy eagerness; her da 

ring equivocations; ber * two by honours —a}. 
ways; ber flushed and hurrying agitations we 
the very borders of petty larceny, and sa if 
she is honest: sincerely, does she despise th 

thought of six-pences that do not belong to her? 
The good lady has a horror of Sir Robert Birni 

that may not be acknowledged b 
bnt is she more honest? 


SiX-pence on 





y Bill Soames, 
The familiar caution 
! ; sewn nite - Sh a ' 

of ‘* Hold up yourcards, Sir,” is really very it. 
le removed in the spirit of its signification 
from the well known ery of 


ets, ladies and gentlemen 


** Mind vour pock 
> Around game, if 


the minds of the parties, than general scramble 
j—a snatch” at the pool—a “ go iv? for the 
People may talk as they please 
;about playing fair, and the rules of the game 
| bul the essence of the sport is precisely finger. 
ing. There is no sight more unpleasant than a 
party'of young women at a round game, striy- 
ling with reddened and fierce. faces to make 
| beggars of one another. Lhave seen a bean. 
| tiful girl of eighteen rendered positively offen. 


; sweepstaces, 


| sive lo look at, by the bravo-like manner With 
; which she would turn up vingt-un. I could hare 
i yielded up what money I ever carry, or have to 
jcarry, ty» a regular ‘*stand and deliver” on 
}Fiachly Common, with far less reluctance 
| than to this Macheath of the card table, The 
}imistaken creature robbe 2Tse F 
| while she was rovbine — ange ne pa nym 
| 5 ’ “ , a in po 
way pardonher. For my part I would sooner 
see women drinking brandy, than winning half 
crowns. [f they will play at cards, letit be ob- 
ly **for love, or some such lady-like stake” 
They should know the interests ef their own ats 
| tractions; yet surely a preity woman is guilty 
lofa grievous miscalculation, when she wastes 
{her smiles and frowns on a pool at loo. How 
{ean an angel with any face be asking a gentle- 
jman, one dying for her perhaps, for change for 
|a pound note, or three six-pences for eighteen- 
{pence? The whole business has a detestable 
| taint of meanness: vulzarity, and bard-hearted- 
| ness, abont it. Wax lights and rose wood ta- 
| bles cannot sanctify such exbibitions:—with 
| the Countess beind her cards, and the purple- 
| nose Ihag at the fair behind her round-about, 
| ** one down—two down,’’—the little, dirty, nar 
row, degrading passion is the same. But Iam 
| wandering. 

I have stated the desire of gratifying our 
wants to be the soul of dishonesty: and it will 
be found I believe, that people are honest io 
| proportion to the fewness of their wants. Who 
is honest?) He who has no want that be cannot 
supply, and po wish that he cannot satisfy. 
Savages, who want, or procure with difficulty 
and imperfectly, the first necessaries of life, 
are thieves by fatality. To tell them to be hon- 
est, is like telling them not to be hungry. A 
civilized people then, in a land of abnndance 
are alone * all honourable men?” By no means 
—for ifamong them the more imperative ne- 
cessities of our condition are fully and readily 
provided for for, they have an infinity of super- 
| added wants, the growth of luxury and refine 
jment, that are quite sufficient to preserve our 

original secretiveness, in full life and octivity. 
A man who wants food and clothing, and one 
who wants a carriage ani an opera-box, are 
equally in the broad way of cishonesty. I speak 
uf dishonesty in relation {9 pure moral princi- 
ple: that we keep our fingers in order is no- 
thine; the poor savarres wii! not be behind our 
politeshins in this point of decorum, when it 
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THESOUVENIR 











jnequalities that prevail, and must prevail, in 
civilized society, will not allow our minds to be 
at rest; there is always something to envy and 
to want, even for those who have more thau 
they want. Agentleman who can feed fifty 
mouths, besides his own, at dinner time, might 
be said to have enough, were it not notorious, 
that Lord C frequently sits down to a meal 
with two hundred guests at his table. The 
baronet is always in a state of temptation till 
he is a lord, and the lord is any body’s man but 
bis own, as long as there is a ribbon or a gar- 
ter which he does not possess. There is ** no 
highest” amongst men—no preeminent resting 
place for any one, from whence he can see no- 
thing that is not beneath him. Kings have their 
competitors, and are as fuil of wants as paupers. 
Dishonesty in such high personages is called 
ambition; but call it what you please, is the 
same restless and rapacious greediness, acting 
according to its statiun and its opportunities, as 
influences the meanest amongst us. Kings 
would be sacking territories and pilfering pre- 
rogative, in the same spirit with which beggars 
would be robbing hen-roosts. It as been just- 
ly observed. that, as respects manner and wor- 
al character, there are many striking points of 
resemblance between the extreme conditions 
of human life—between kings and the lowest of 
their subjects. The parties are alike free from 
responsibility, the one being too high, and the 
other too low, tobe reached by the checks of 
custom and public opinion. It proves so, | 
think, very unequivocally in the affair of hon- 
esty. The whole world, ! sincerely believe isa 
knave at bottom; but a man distinguished only 
bya good coat on his back must keep his na- 
ture down, and, whatever may be his dreams, 
must wake and walk as the law directs. Kings 





should be much obliged to Mr H. if he would 
not show me that Olho of his any more. Ver- 
bum sat. 

A great city is a perilous school for dishon- 
esty, not only from the relief that it exposes to 
the naked and hungry, but from the ostenta- 
tious enticements to enjoyment with which it 
meets every whimsical wish and want that can 
enter the imagination of luxurious man. The 
gorgeous shops of London, which invent for us 
half the wants that they supply, are enough to 
make the best of us tremble for the possible 
consequences. Where is the person, gentile or 
simple, that can wall through Oxford street, 
and be sensible, within his own bosom, that he 
is an honest man? ‘The things are all for 
sale, we know; but what is to become of 
‘‘ poor human nature,” with po money in her 
pocket. Look at those youngsters who with 


aN 
=» 
hypocrite sister who professes ‘ to pay for cve- 
ry thing,” looks the world in the face and rcets 
with reverence. Pay for every thing!—I have 
seen a lady, after proceeding for two hours over 
unfurled roods of cambrics, prints, and mus- 
lins, till the whole counter was a pile’ of ruin 
and disorder before her, finally come to a con- 
clusion for three yards of penny bobbin, and 
take her leave. If this lady kad not more for 
her money than was honest I give up the 
question. 

Upon the whole, I am clearly of opinion, 
that a man who has it at heart to be wholly 
honest, who, while he would scorn to bea thief, 
would keep his inclinations also * from picking 
and stealing,” must avoid the haunts of fash 
ionable wants and necessities, fly from cities 
and all large assemblages of his fellows, and 
not rest with confidence, till he reaches the 





slabbering mouths and vindictive eyes, beset 
shabby oldish genticman with the green spec- 


morning atthe outside (he dares not go in) of 
the curiossity shop; mark that lean thoughtful 
person (be has not sixpence in the world)hand- 
ling that precious turbot; and the gaily dressed 
spark, a door or two farther on, pondering over 
those enthralling cases of rings, seals, and shirt 
pins; see how the smart jeckey in top boots there 
stares at, tili he almost owns, cvery Dennett 
and Tilbury at the coachmakers; and with what 
a kingly smile that poor author-like looking 
man surveys the phenomena of the cuok’s shop 
—he is eating that ham with the glass between 
them; and then note the women, the crowds, 
well cressed and ill dressed, old and young, 
who haunt the shops as under a spell, not those 
who bargain or buy—let them pass—but the 








and the man of rags alone doas they please: 


far greater multitude who flutter about the 


there is no“ pining in thought” for them; they | windows and doors, who look, and think, and 
leave dreaming to those beneath or above them | fancy, and guess, and wonder, and like, 
and dash gallantly into the field of action, your! and wish, and try, and tonch, and—all but take, 


only fearless depredators. Were la king— | 


—these various persons, innecent as shey seem, 


| 
but I forbear;—my modesty faints before so} and as they are in the judgment of the law, 


strange an hypothesis. 

There are wants which seem to be craving 
and impetuous; in proportion as they are far- 
fetched and irrelevant, or removed trom com- 
mon feeling and participation. Collectors— 
those who number among their wants rare 


prints and pictures, and unique gem. or solitary | 


coin—are thieves to a man. The hankering 
of the collector is complex, being founded on 
his regret for what he has not, and for what 
others have. He would glory in acquiring a 
Queen Ann’s farthing, but would be suill sleep- 
less, if he could not take it from Mr. Davies, 
Bury it—let it not be at all, and he might be 
content: but that it should be, and for another, 
isintolerable. Rarities in a national museum 
create no envy; they belong to nobody; it is in 
the house of a friend that they become provo- 
king, and drive a man to sin. That it is pos- 
sible for a virtuoso of common pretensions, so 
beset and excited, to be strictly honest, I quite 
deny. Mr. Longfoot has not stolen, I know, 
and will not, and would not steal, I believe, a 
Hogarth print in my possession, which is just 
tanling to make his set complete ; but, between 


friends, let me ask him, if he has not in his 
If, as 


heart purloined it a hundred times over. 
he stood with his eyes fixed upon it last Tues- 
day, for instance, in a state of abstraction, he 
Was not rioting in the luxury of an hypothetical 


felony Iama greater dunce at interpreting 
a reverie, than I should be willing to consider 
myself. [I have myself some virtu about me, 
and have of course my ‘‘ confessions” on the 
My collec- 
fon as yet, is fairly come by, I believe; but 


subject, if I choose to make them. 


| what are they before their conscicnces?—Such 
| indulgences are so habitual to us, and pass 
| through our minds in such easy and rapid suc- 
| cession, that we pay uo deep attention tu them 
lin their particulars, and suffer ourselves night 
| after night [so graceless do we become] to sleep 
and forget them. It would be curious, and not 
|uninstructive, were a person in mercantile 
| phrase, to open a regular account against him- 
self touching such proceedings, so that all his 
|contraband imaginations before shop windows 
{might be occasionally served up to him in a 
| full and formal bill of lading. A day-book like 
| this, honestly kept [there’s the rub again] would 
be as a looking glass, in which a man might 
sce his true face, though one which he and his 
friends might scarcely be willing toown. Any 
lady thinking herself honest, would be startled, 
I dare say, ata diary of but a siugle morning’s 
fraudulence set forth in full amount,—four doz- 
en Cashmire shawls—twelve gross of straw 
bonnes—one hundred lace caps, and so on, a 
multitudinous litter of illgotten preperty turned 
out before her conscience, which might remind 
her with ahvantage of those veritable heaps of 
plunder,that are frequently brought to light in 
the hands of some practical rogue, and strewed, 
to the amazement of the world, before the eyes 
of some inquisitor of the police. The lady, per- 
haps, sees no ghosts of skeleton-keys, pick- 
locks, and iron crows, amidst her fancy-pillage, 


and how came they there? Shopping and shop- 
lifting, I fear, are but too frequently, in a mor- 














—but there the goods are—I stick to that:— 


al sense convertible terms, the latter has a very 
bad name, and certainly deserves it, while her page next week. 


mountains cf Switzerland or Wales, or the 


the windows of the pastry cooks; observe that | wilds of the Oregon. In these simple regions, 


where enough to eat is pretty nearly the limit 


tacles, dreaming and sighing away half the|°f civilization, he will find the only home of 


pure, uncoveting honesty, The savage is a 
craver—meum or tuum —he eats any thing that 
he can get; but in the condition next above his, 
where every one is sure of his lawful dinner, 
and no one has learned any other want,— 
there. people are by necessity content; there, 
no one covets what another has not got. Perfect 
plenty and perfect equality, leave no motive 
for stealing and wishing: every stomach is full 
—and for the rest—rocks and waterfalls move 
no envy, they are yours and mine; the sky has 
no partialities, it covers usall. This is to be 
honest on very hard terms, to be sure; it is 
better perhaps, to be a bit of a rogue in good 
| company. 





a + ee 

Union Course.—The races over the Union 
Course, Long Jsland, commenced on Tuesday. 
The first days purse, for 500 dollars, four mile 
heats was taken by the Virginan mare Betsey 
Ransom, beating Badger’s colt John Richards. 
Time of the fiirst heat, 7 min. 54 sec. ; second, 
Smin. 2 sec, 

Yesterday’s three mile purse was won by Mr. 
Bush’s mare, Lady Hunter: Istheatin 5 min. 
3 sec.—2nd heat in 6 min. 3 see. 


| 
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TOREADERS AND COR RESPONDENTS. 

We are highly gratified in the reception of a letter 
from the “ Druid” and have reserved its contents for 
the next number. 

Senex is welcomed; his promised future commun - 
cations shall be received with pleasure. 

Strictures on manufactures by R. K. were unex- 
pectedly crowded out this week, we shall attend to 
them next, and in the meantime would request the 
favour of the book he quotes from, his writing though 
unusually correct is manuscript, which being rather 
more difficult to set from correctly, is therefore charg- 
ed higher. 

We thank a new corespondent for the Indian story 
from White Hills, and shall be inserted in our firat 











THE SOUVENIR 

















FOR THE PHILADELPHIASOUVENIR. 


TO C. P. 
Brother, leave that southern clime;— 
Mark,d thou ne’er the breath of Time, 
Sweeping through a friendly band, 
Stilling voices clear and bland, 
Fading youth and with’ring age, 
Blighting mem’rys fairest page, 
Chilling Hope and feeling too? 
Brother think what Death may do! 


Haste thou here—our father’s day— 
Noon hath long since pass’d away; 
Mark his eye—still, still, *tis bright, 
Evening hath not dim’d its light;— 
Press once more thy mothers cheek, 
Once again thy sister seek:— 

Oh ’tis these who love thee still, 
These will love, through good and ill. 


Brother, yes we miss thy tone, 

Sigh for thee when joy has flown, 

Seek in vain thy cheering smile, 

Words that weary hours beguile, 

Miss thy brow without a line, 

Hear no more thy, ** Auld Lang Syne”; 
Look where Mem'rys portraits are, 
Joying e’en to find thee there. 


Brother, think—thy feet before, 
Ne’er did press that southern shore 
Ne’er before thy form was laid 
*Neath that couches curtain shade;— 
Bright may be a southern sky, 
Fragrant flow’r and raven eye, 
High may rise each glit’ring dome,— 
Brother there is not thy home. 
AILEMA. 
EE 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
A DREAM. 


A dream came o’er me while I slept 
Far from my native home. 

Night's balmy breath had o’er me crept, 
And I was wont to roam 

Jn the clear moon-beam’s mellow light, 
And watch the fires above, 

Raising my thoughts in pure delight 
To homes of bliss and love. 


There is an hour to the Jone heart 
Within its deep recess, 

When it can fee) itself apart 
From sensual happiness, 

Tit it can feast on scenes gone by— 
Upon its hopes that grew— 

So fondly bright, and so high, 
And were so ardent too. 


Methought that while alone I strayed, 
Thus wandering back to days 

When hope was bright, there came arrayed 
With beauty in the reys 


Of the fair moon a lovely form; 
“Her brow was wreathed with light, 
Her steps were grace, and every charm 
Arose before my sight. 


Mildly she spoke—** Why art thou sad? 
Youth is the hour of joy— 
Why is thy brow in sorrow clad? 
Shall nought thy peace destroy? 
I know thy fancied griefs, they are 
But trifles—heed them not— 
They’re lighter than the empty air, 
Let each one be forgot.” 


From its imaginings, 
While fondly to each one it clung 
By all its tenderest springs. 
Nature to thee was loveliness, 
And then thy heart was gay, 
Heaven in kindness seemed to ble_s, 
And strew with flowers thy way.” 


* And I have marked when one by one 
Those fancied hopes grew weak, 
Tilt withered all, thy heart begun 
Its loneliness to seek. 
But it is folly thus to waste 
The bloom of youth away; 
The cup of bliss thou may’st yet taste, 
And brighter scenes survey’” 


Call back thy hopes, awake the smile 
That beamed once on thy brow. 
There stillin life are joys, e’en while 

Deceitful phantoms glow. 
Life has a thousand halcyon charms, 
And light pours on them all, 
Where tenderness the bosom warms, 
And decks its coronal.” 


My angel monitor had ceased, 
And left me wandering still, 
When morning’s glory in the East 
Shone on the cloud-capped hiil. 
My heart awoke, and waiteth now 
Avother for its own. 
Seek ye who will for joys that flow 
From your own hearts alone. 
OSCAR. 
fp 


SONNET TO A CHILD. 


Tuov darling child! When I behold the smile 
Over thy rosy features brightly stay, 

(Its light unrivall’d by the morning ray,) 
Thy fair open brow upraised the while. 

With an appealing glance so void of guile, 
Untaught the trusting bosom to betray; 
‘Ihy sinless graces win my soul away 





Scion of beauty! Ifa stranger’s eye 
Thus dwell upon thee; if his bosom’s pain, 
Charm’d by thine holy smilc, forget to smart, 
O! how uuntterably sweet her joy! 
Oh! how indissolubly firm the chain, 
Whose links of love entwine a Mother’s heart! 
—: 


TOM 


Oh, ask me not how long thy gentle love 
Hath dwelt on me: 

I only know °tis long enough to prove 
Thy constancy. 





I cannot pause to number months, or day’s 
I know alone, 





If to be faithful be Love’s highest praise, 
Thou wear’st the crown. 


 Pve watched thy heart— each hope that sprung 


From dreams and thoughts, that darken and defile! 


Oh, thou hast loved me long enough to show 
Thou canst not range; 

And long enough to bid experience know 
How others change. 


Oh, long enough for the upbraiding thought, 
That ne’er till now, 

I priz’d thy love’s rich treasure, as T ought, 
My all below, 


Yes, I have seen full many a dream depart 
With faithless speed; 

And some, who should have gently used my heart, 
Have made it bleed. 


And I have rued Affection’s broken vow, 
And felt the chill 
Of Friendship’s alter’d eye, but, dearest, thou 
Art faithful still. 
CS ____ |} 


THE CHILD OF THE FOREST, 


Is not thy heart far off amidst the woods 
Where the red Indian lays his father,s dust, 
And, by the rushing of the torrent-flocds, 
To the Great Spirit bows in silent trust? 
Doth not thy soul o’ersweep the foaming main, 
To pour itself upon the wilds again? 


They are gone forth, the Desert’s warrior-race, 
By stormy lakes to track the elk and roe; 

Bat where art thou, the swift one in the chase, 
With thy free footstep and unfailing bow! 

Their singing shafts have reach’d the panther’s lair, 
And where art thou?; thine arrows are not there! 


They rest beside their streams, the spoil is won 
They hang their spears upon the cypress-bough, 
The night-fires blaze, the hunter’s work is done 
They hear the tales of old, and where art thou? 
The night-fire blaze beneath the giant-pine, 
And there a place is fill’d, that once was thine. 


For thou art mingling with the city’s throng, 
And hast thrown thine Indian bow aside, 
Child of the forests! thou art borne along 
Ev’n as ourselves, by life’s tempestuous tide’ 
But will this be, and canst thou here find rest 
Thou hadst thy nurture on the Desert’s breast. 


Comes not the sound of torrents to thine ear, 

From tbe Savanna-land, the land of streams, 

Hear’st thou not murmurs which none clse may 
hear, 

Is not the forest’s shadow on thy dreams, 

They call, wild voices call thee o’er the main 

Back to thy free and boundless woods again! 

Hear them not! hear them not!, thou canst not find 

In the far wilderness what once was thine! 

Thou hast quaff’d knowledge from the founts of 
mind, 

And gather’d loftier aims and hopes divine. 

Thou know’st the soaring thought, th’ immortal 
strain, 
Seek not the deserts and the woods again! 
New M. Mag. 
tS 
SONNET. 
Tue Summer sun had set! The Lue mist sail’d 

Along the twilight lake,no sounds arose, 

Save such as hallow Nature’s sweet repose, 
Ard charm the ear of Peace! Young Zephyr hail’d 
In vain the slumbering Echo! In the grove 

The song of night’s lone bard, sweet Philomel, 

Broke not the holy calm; the soft notes fell 
Like the low whisper’d vows of timid love! 

I paused in adoration, and such dreams 
As haunt the pensive soul, intensely fraught 
With silent inconmunicable thought, 

And sympathy profound, with fitful gleams, 

Caught from the memory of departed years, 

Fiash’d on my mind, and woke luxurious tears! 


Ae 
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